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KANO  SAN,  OF  JAPAN 


iJXE  dark  day  in  April,  when  the 
air  was  warm  and  close  and  the 
rain  fell  softly  and  steadily  on 
the  low,  tiled  roof,  a Japanese 
woman  moved  busily  about  her 
household  work. 

The  little  kitchen  in  w’hich  she  was  washing 
her  tiny  rice  bowls  and  infinitesimal  teacups 
was  much  like  all  Japanese  kitchens. 

One  half  of  it  was  on  a level  with  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house,  and  was  neatly  floored  and 
matted.  The  other  half  had  no  floor  but  the 
ground,  which  had  been  pounded  smooth  and 
hard.  In  this  latter  half  stood  the  kamado,  or 
cooking  range,  and  the  sink  connecting  with 
the  drain  outside.  On  the  raised  floor  stood 
the  cupboard  for  dishes  and  food. 

The  only  light  that  entered  the  room  came  in 
through  an  unglazed  window,  filled  in  w’ith  a 
fanciful  lattice  of  bamboo  as  a protection  against 
the  inroads  of  cats  and  dogs. 

Kano  San  clattered  about  the  unfloored  space 
on  high  wooden  clogs,  leaving  them  behind  her 
when  she  stepped  in  bare  feet  upon  the  matted 
floor  above. 

The  details  of  Japanese  housekeeping  are  not 
so  numerous  or  so  complicated  as  our  own,  but 
Kano  San  found  plenty  to  do.  The  breakfast 
hour  had  found  the  bedding  used  the  night 


before  all  folded  neatly  away  in  the  closet,  and 
before  she  washed  her  dishes  she  put  up  the 
children's  dinner  and  sent  them  off  to  school. 
Now  she  must  dust  the  sliding  panels  which 
constituted  the  partitions  of  the  house  and 
finally  brush  the  dust  from  the  floor  with  a soft 
broom. 

When  everything  was  at  last  in  order  Kano 
San  hastily  smoothed  her  hair,  which  had  been 
done  up  for  the  week  only  a day  or  two  before, 
and  changed  her  dress.  Then,  taking  her  um- 
brella and  stepping  dovm  upon  her  clogs,  she 
went  out  into  the  dismal  street.  She  walked 
thoughtfully  up  the  hill  on  the  side  of  wliich  her 
little  house  was  situated,  paying  little  attention 
to  hurrying  jinrikishas  or  polite  foot  passengers, 
who  apologized  as  they  jostled  her.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  she  stopped  in  front  of  a little 
gate  in  a high  wall.  A small  board  nailed  beside 
the  gate  bore  in  large  black  characters  the  name 
of  the  occupant  of  the  house,  an  American  mis- 
sionary. After  studying  this  board  for  a mo- 
ment, in  doubt  whether  to  enter  the  gate  or 
proceed  on  her  way,  she  decided  upon  the 
former  course. 

Her  call  of  “go  men  nasai”  (beg  pardon)  at 
the  door  was  answered  by  the  missionary’s  wife, 
who  invited  her  to  come  in.  She  hesitatingly 
followed  her  hostess  into  the  parlor,  where  both 
knelt  upon  the  matted  floor  and  ceremoniously 
bowed  to  each  other.  Kano  San  then  seated 
herself  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  she  was 
invited  to  occupy  and  stated  her  business.  She 
introduced  it  with  the  remark,  “My  husband 
does  not  know  of  my  coming  to  you,  but  I hope 
I am  not  doing  wrong.  I want,”  she  continued. 


“to  know  something  about  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. My  husband  says  it  is  a very  good  thing, 
but  that  it  is  just  for  rich  folks.” 

The  missionary’s  wife  assured  her  that  this 
was  a mistake,  and  told  her  of  the  poor  barber, 
the  many  poor  pottery  hands,  the  jinrikisha 
man  and  his  family — who  were  so  poor  that 
before  they  became  Christians  they  sold  their 
eldest  daughter  for  a term  of  years — all  belong- 
ing to  the  church  she  represented  in  that  city. 

Kano  San  bowed  low  upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, but  said,  “ My  husband  says  that 
the  Christians  do  not  have  time  to  do  anything 
but  go  to  church.” 

She  was  told  that  this,  too.  was  a mistake,  for 
it  took  no  longer  to  worship  the  Christian’s  God 
than  it  took  to  worship  the  heathen  gods.  True, 
the  Christians  did  not  work  on  Sunday,  but  the 
physical  and  mental  strength  and  spiritual  en- 
couragement gained  by  the  day  of  rest  enabled 
them  to  work  better  during  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week. 

“Well,”  said  Kano  San,  “that  is  what  I want 
to  know  about.  My  husband  teaches  in  a 
school  in  the  northern  part  of  this  island,  but 
his  salary  is  not  sufficient  for  our  support,  so  I 
must  work  too;  but  I do  not  mind  that.  Our 
eldest  son  is  learning  to  paint  china  in  the  pot-  i 
tcry  across  the  way.  Of  course,  he  can’t  earn 
much,  for  he  is  only  a little  boy,  but  it  helps 
some.  Our  three  other  children  are  too  young 
to  work,  so  they  are  all  in  school.  But  I want 
my  eldest  son  to  be  in  school  too.  He  learns 
more  bad  than  good  at  the  pottery,  and  if  I 
could  only  earn  more  he  should  not  remain 
there  another  day,  but  I can  earn  so  little.” 


“What  is  your  work?”  she  was  asked. 

“ I embroider  silk  handkercliiefs  in  a shop 
down  town,  but  I get  very  little  for  my  work. 
I went  to  Inari  Sawa  (the  rice  god)  and  asked 
him  to  give  me  the  power  to  embroider  two 
handkerchiefs  where  I now  do  but  one,  but  it 
did  no  good.  I cannot  work  any  faster  than  I 
did  before.  Now,  I would  like  to  know  if  your 
God  could  give  me  that  power.” 

The  missionary’s  wife  had  heard  many  storic.s 
of  misery  and  seen  many  pitiful  sights,  but  there 
was  such  a touch  of  nature  in  this  respectable 
w’oman’s  desire  to  free  lier  son  from  evil  in- 
fluences and  give  him  an  education  that  it  ap- 
pealed in  a peculiar  manner  to  her  mother  heart. 
She  sympathized  with  the  woman  and  tried  to 
help  her  with  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

She  could  not  promi.se  that  her  God  would 
make  the  mother’s  hands  move  swiftly,  but  she 
could  tell  of  the  charm  in  the  Christian  religion, 
“Christ  in  you,”  that  would  ward  off  evil  from 
her  son,  and  of  a school  which  he  could  attend 
when  his  day’s  work  was  done.  She  also  in- 
vited her  to  come  to  churoh  the  next  Sunday, 
where  she  could  learn  more  of  “the  way.” 

For  fear  Kano  San  would  feel  shy  about  com- 
ing to  church  alone,  a Bible  woman  was  sent  to 
fetch  her.  She  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was 
not  doing  wong  in  going  to  church  without  her 
husband’s  knowledge,  but  she  went  and  was 
very  much  impressed  by  what  she  saw  and 
heard  there.  Over  and  over  on  her  way  home 
she  said,  “The  Christian  way  is  such  a good  one 
for  children,  and  I mean  to  have  my  children 
learn  it.” 

Some  two  years  after  Kano  San’s  morning 


visit  the  missionary's  wife  was  walking  through 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  an  American  city. 
As  she  passed  a certain  store  she  was  struck  by 
the  fine  display  of  beautifully  embroidered 
Japanese  silk  handkerchiefs  which  entirely 
filled  one  large  window.  Above  them  was 
written  these  words,  “Your  choice,  only  25cl" 
Passers-by  exclaimed,  “How  cheap!”  But 
the  missionary's  wife  was  immediately  trans- 
ported in  fancy  to  a native  house  in  a city  of 
Japan  where,  one  rainy,  muggy  morning  in 
April,  a woman  came  to  ask  her  if  her  God 
could  give  her  the  power  to  embroider  two 
handkerchiefs  where  she  now  embroidered  one, 
so  that  she  could  take  her  son  from  debasing 
surroundings  and  give  him  an  education. 
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